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fifty pound note, I should take care to deliver it. He accordingly did write him a letter, mentioning that he was only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added, "P.S. I am going to part with my ^v^fe.'" Johnson then wrote to him, saying nothing of the note, but remonstrating with him against parting with his wife.'
When I mentioned to Johnson this story, in as delicate terms as I could, he told me that the fifty.pound note was given to him by Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having written for him a pamphlet against Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, was the authour of an attack upon him; but that it was afterwards discovered to be the work of a garreteer who wrote The Fool1: the pamphlet therefore against Sir Charles was not printeda.
In February, 1767, there happened one of the most remarkable incidents of Johnson's life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate with all its circumstances, when requested by his friends. This was his being honoured by a private conversation with his Majesty, in the library at the Queen's house3. He had frequently
1 Essays published in the Daily Gazetteer and afterwards collected into two vols. Gent. Mag. for 1748, p. 48.
3 Mr. Croker regrets that Johnson employed his pen for hire in Hervey's 'disgusting squabbles,' and in a long note describes Hervey's letter to Sir Thomas Hanmer with whose wife he had eloped. But the attack to which Johnson was hired to reply was not made by Hanmer, but, as was supposed, by Sir C. H. Williams. Because a man has wronged another, he is not therefore to submit to the attacks of a third. Williams, moreover, it must be remembered, was himself a man of licentious character.
3 Buckingham House, bought in 1761, by George III, and settled on Queen Charlotte. The present Buckingham Palace occupies the site. P. CUNNINGHAM. Here, according to Hawkins (Life, p. 470), Johnson met the Prince of Wales (George IV) when a child, 'and enquired as to his knowledge of the Scriptures ; the Prince in his answers gave him great satisfaction.' Horace Walpole, writing of the Prince at the age of nineteen, says (Journal of the Rezgn of George III, ii. 503):— ' Nothing was coarser than his conversation and phrases ; and it made men smile to find that in the palace of piety and pride his Royal Highness had learnt nothing but the dialect of footmen and grooms.'
visited Taste ? The amiable simplicity o his life, his warm benevolence, his indefatigable and successful exer tions for civilizing and improving the Parish of which he was Miniate; for upwards of fifty years, entitle him to the gratitude of his country and the veneration of all good men. It certainly would be a pity, i
